GENERAL  ELECTION. 


MR.  GEORGE  THOMPSON 

FOR  THE 

TOWER  HAMLETS. 


Gentlemen, 

Having  explained  my  political  sentiments  at  an  influential 
Meeting  of  the  Electors  of  your  Borough,  held  on  the  30th  ult. ;  (the 
proceedings  of  which  are  annexed,)  and  having  been  unanimously  in¬ 
vited  by  that  Meeting,  to  offer  myself  as  a  Candidate  for  your  suffrages 
at  the  ensuing  General  Election,  I  have  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  now  respectfully  declare  my  intention  to  solicit  your  sup¬ 
port,  to  place  me  in  the  honourable  position  of  one  of  your  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  - 

I  am  the  ardent  friend  of  Fr^-trade,  and  the  rights  of  industry.  I 
am  in  favour  of  the  absolute  and  perfect  equality  of  all  religious  sects. 
I  am  prepared  to  labour  for  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  the  vote  by 
ballot,  the  shortening  of  the  duration  of  Parliament,  and  an  adjust- 
ment  of  the  representative  system.  I  am  also  opposed  to  all  grants 
of  the  public  money  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  to  any  inter¬ 
ference  on  the  part  of  the  State  in  the  religious  education  of  the 
people. 

I  shall  embrace  the  earliest  opportunity  of  explaining  my  views  on 
these  and  other  questions  to  the  electors  at  large  in  public  meetings. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  announce  my  deliberate  intention  of  going  to  the 
poll,  if  my  political  principles,  (as  I  confidently  anticipate,)  shall 
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be  found  to  be  in  unison  witli  those  of  the  majority  of  tlie  Con¬ 
stituency. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

GEORGE  THOMPSON. 

Central  Committee  Room,  222,  Whitechapel- road, 

July  12,  1847. 

A  NUMEROUS  Meeting  of  Electors  of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  was  held 
on  Wednesday  evening,  June  30th,  at  the  Literary  Institution,  Hack¬ 
ney-road,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  the  course  to  be  taken  by 
the  Liberal  constituency  of  this  immense  borough  at  the  General 
Election. 

Samuel  Morley,  Esq.,  was  called  to  the  chair,  supported  by  a  large 
body  of  the  leading  and  influential  men  of  all  parties. 

The  Chairman  read  the  following  notice  convening  the  Meeting : — 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  At  a  meeting  of  Electors  of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  convened 
“  by  special  invitation,  and  held  on  Wednesday  the  23rd,  and,  by  ad- 
“journment,  on  Saturday,  26th  June,  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
“  that  Mr.  George  Thompson  be  invited  to  meet  a  large  body  of  the 
“  Electors,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  to  them  his  opinions  and 
“  sentiments  in  prospect  of  his  offering  himself  as  a  Candidate  for  the 
“  representation  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  at  the  ensuing  General  Election. 

“In  compliance  with  this  request,  Mr.  Thompson  will  meet  the 
“  Electors  on  Wednesday  evening  next,  the  30th  instant,  at  the 
“  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  near  Goldsmith’s-row,  Hackney- 
“  road,  at  half-past  Seven  o’clock,  when  we  hope  that  you  will  make  a 
“  point  of  being  present. 

“  Wc  are,  dear  Sir, 

“  Yours  respectfully, 

“  ISAAC  SEWELL, 

“  SAMUEL  MORLEY, 

“  ROBERT  GAMMAN, 

“  HENRY  RUTT, 

“  JOHN  M.  HARE, 

“  CHARLES  REED, 

“  PHILIP  CRELLIN, 

“  T.  H.  FRY, 

“  J.  A.  THOMAS, 

“  FREDERICK  CLARKE.” 
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He  then  referred  to  the  peculiar  position  of  parties,  the  general 
dissatisfaction  that  was  felt  at  the  conduct  of  their  present  representa¬ 
tives,  especially  commenting  upon  the  position  assumed  by  General 
Fox,  and  declared  himself  to  be  opposed  to  the  return  of  any  man  who 
did  not  understand,  and  was  not  prepared  to  act  upon,  the  great  prin¬ 
ciples  which  they  held  most  dear. 

He  w^as  not,  previous  to  that  evening,  personally  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Thompson,  but  having  watched  his  public  career,  he  felt  satisfied 
that  he  was  a  gentleman  who  would  apply  his  remarkable  talents  and 
energies  in  furtherance  of  the  great  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  With  that  view,  Mr.  Thompson  had  been  invited,  and  it  was 
now'  for  the  Electors  to  judge  for  themselves.  He  begged  to  introduce 
Mr.  George  Thompson. 

Mr.  Thompson  rose  amidst  loud  cheering,  and  said — 

Mr.  Chairman  :  Electors  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  ;  A  brief 
statement  of  the  circumstances  which  have  led  me  to  consent  to  the 
holding  of  this  meeting,  will,  I  trust,  plead  my  justification  for  an  act 
which  might  otherwise  wear  the  appearance  of  precipitancy  and  pre¬ 
sumption.  For  more  than  a  year,  I  have  been  aware  of  the  wish 
entertained  by  a  considerable  section  of  the  Electors  of  the  Tower 
Hamlets,  that  I  should  offer  myself  as  a  Candidate  to  represent  this 
large,  important,  and  influential  Borough  in  Parliament.  A  requi¬ 
sition,  bearing  a  thousand  signatures,  is,  I  believe,  in  existence,  to 
support  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  {Hear,  hear.)  Since  that  period, 
I  have  been  honoured  with  communications,  both  personal  and  written, 
from  other  parties,  who  are  fairly  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  to  some 
extent  the  organs  of  numerous  and  influential  portions  of  the  liberal 
constituency  of  this  borough  ;  and  still  more  recently,  I  have  had  laid 
before  me  such  facts,  and  haA  e  at  the  same  time  received  such  assur¬ 
ances  of  support  and  co-operation,  as  have  left  me  no  room  to  doubt, 
that  the  number  of  the  electors  in  this  borough,  who  are  desirous  of 
sending  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  gentleman  holding  the  views  and 
opinions  which  I  hold,  is  sufficiently  large  to  place  the  individual 
they  select,  and  sustain  by  their  votes,  in  a  position  of  success  at  the 
poll.  {Cheers.)  My  appearance  among  you  this  evening,  therefore, 
is  the  result  of  an  observation  for  more  than  a  year  of  the  political 
aspects  of  this  borough,  and  an  intercourse,  during  that  period,  with 
gentlemen  intimately  familiar  with,  and  often  officially  representing, 
the  sentiments  and  wishes  of  large  bodies  of  the  electors.  Those 
gentlemen  w'ill  bear  me  witness,  that  I  have  acted  w'ith  candour  and 
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with  caution  throughout  the  w'hole  of  our  correspondence ;  and  that  I 
have  shown  no  inclination  to  obtrude  myself  on  the  attention  of 
the  electors  of  this  borough  (cheers);  but,  on  the  contrary,  have 
sought,  nay,  have  required,  the  most  convincing  and  satisfactory  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  existence  of  something  like  a  general  feeling  in  favour 
of  the  appearance  of  a  candidate  cherishing  the  opinions  and  principles 
to  the  advancement  of  which  my  public  life  has  been  devoted.  (^Cheers,) 
What  those  principles  and  opinions  are,  1  am  here  to  explain  ;  and  I 
doubt  not  you  will  afford  me  the  opportunity  of  placing  them  before 
you  with  the  frankness  and  honesty  which  you  have  a  right  to  demand 
in  the  individual  who  aspires  to  the  honour  of  representing  you  in 
Parliament.  (Cheers.) 

Gentlemen,  let  me  assure  you,  that  the  sentiments  I  am  about  to 
avow,  are  not  adopted  for  the  occasion  :  neither  have  they  been  at  any 
period  taken  up  to  serve  a  purpose,  or  to  square  with  the  prevailing 
spirit  and  temper  of  the  times.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  are  my  genuine, 
my  heartfelt,  my  conscientious  convictions.  I  hold  them,  because  I 
believe  them  to  be  sound  and  just,  and  because  I  can  hold  none  other, 
until  I  am  convinced  in  my  judgment  that  they  are  wrong.  Should 
that  ever  be  the  case,  I  will  fling  them  away  and  adopt  better — for  I 
have  never  sworn  that  I  will  not  be  wiser  to-morrow  than  I  am  to-day. 
(Cheers.) 

Let  me,  as  a  general  remark,  say,  that  1  hold  morality  to  be  the 
true  foundation  of  all  politics,  and  that  they  should  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  dissociated.  On  every  question  submitted  to  my 
attention,  whether  in  or  out  of  Parliament,  I  would  inquire,  not  what 
is  EXPEDIENT,  but  what  is  RIGHT  ;  and  ever  regard  it  as  in  the  highest 
degree  inexpedient,  and,  in  the  end,  necessarily  injurious,  to  depart,  in 
legislation  or  private  life,  from  the  principles  of  truth  and  rectitude. 
At  any  risk,  therefore,  of  temporary  or  even  permanent  unpopularity, 
I  would  adhere  to  what  I  conceived  to  be  morally  right — right  uni¬ 
versally,  and  right  for  all  time.  I  could  not,  therefore,  be  a  strict 
PARTY  man,  for  I  could  act  with  no  party  any  longer  than  they  main¬ 
tained,  AND  LABOURED  HONESTLY  TO  CARRY  OUT,  the  principles  of  indi¬ 
vidual,  national,  and  universal  justice.  Any  party  seeking  to  do  this, 
would  have  my  support.  (Cheers.)  I  know  of  no  licence  which  Cor¬ 
porations  or  Legislatures  have  to  do  wrong  ;  nor  of  any  law  which, 
in  the  sight  of  God,  absolves  a  man  in  a  public  or  official  capacity, 
from  the  obligation  which  he  is  under  as  a  private  individual.  (Cheers.) 
What  it  is  unlawful  for  one  man  to  do,  it  is  in  my  judgment  equally 
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unlawful  for  ten,  or  ten  thousand  men  to  do.  I  should,  therefore,  vote 
against  every  bad  law,  and  every  bad  clause  of  an  otherwise  good  law, 
convinced  that,  however  it  might  be  attempted  to  make  it  expedient 
for  the  time,  it  contained  within  itself  the  seeds  of  mischief,  and  the 
seminal  principle  of  revolution  ; — while,  on  the  other  hand,  laws 
framed  in  the  spirit  of  justice  and  impartiality,  and  with  a  rigid  regard 
to  right,  will  stand  the  test  of  time,  and  grow  in  the  respect  and  rever¬ 
ence  of  mankind,  as  their  effects  are  gradually  developed,  and  their 
sterling  excellence  is  perceived  and  appreciated.  (^Cheers,) 

Let  me  also  state,  that  I  have  a  high  regard  for  the  British  constitu¬ 
tion,  as  its  principles  are  laid  down  and  expounded  by  our  greatest 
jurists.  I  rejoice  that  it  is  my  privilege  to  live  under  that  constitution, 
and  I  would,  and  will,  labour  to  maintain  and  perpetuate  it,  believing 
it  to  be  consistent  with,  and  conducive  to,  the  liberty,  order,  security, 
and  happiness  of  society — the  great  ends  for  which  all  constitutions 
should  be  framed.  But  I  do  not  regard  every  institution  which  has 
grown  up  under  that  constitution,  as  equally  sacred  and  valuable  with 
the  CONSTITUTION  itself;  for,  while  the  constitution  guarantees  equal 
liberty  to  the  citizens  of  this  country,  I  find  many  institutions,  so 
called,  operating  to  restrict,  if  not  to  destroy,  in  important  respects, 
that  liberty.  {Hear^  hear.')  I  am,  consequently,  in  favour  of  review¬ 
ing,  revising,  and  reforming  the  institutions  of  this  country ;  and  if 
I  have  not  studied  the  constitution  with  a  defective  judgment,  it 
has  made  ample  provision  for  effecting  the  salutary  changes  which 
I  desire  to  see  made — changes  in  fact  required,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  that  constitution,  equally,  to  all  who  live 
under  it.  Institutions  are  but  the  machinery  for  promoting  the 
liberties  and  securing  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  like  all  other  things 
— the  offspring  of  human  invention — are  liable  to  defects,  and  prone  to 
decay.  In  the  nature  of  things  they  cannot  be  expected  to  suit  all 
ages.  The  world  out-grows  them.  Experience  proves  the  necessity 
of  remodelling  them,  and  of  sometimes  substituting  others  in  their 
place,  more  in  consonance  with  the  ripened  intelligence  and  new  wants 
and  circumstances  of  the  people.  They  are  means  to  an  end,  and 
should  never  be  regarded  as  the  end  itself.  {Hear.)  “  Institutions 
for  men,  not  men  for  institutions,”  is  the  maxim  by  which  my  actions 
would  be  governed,  in  all  proposals  to  alter,  amend,  or  abolish  any  of 
the  established  customs  of  the'  country.  {Loud  ap'plause.)  Such 
alterations,  I  most  fully  admit,  should  be  manifestly  necessary,  and 
should  be  the  result  of  calm  deliberation  and  general  enlightenment, 
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accompanied  by  an  intelligible  and  earnest  expression  of  the  wishes  of 
the  people,  and  the  fullest  demonstration  of  the  justice  of  w’hat  is 
demanded ;  but  I  would  not  profess  the  doctrine  of  finality  on  the 
subject  of  political  reform.  (^Loud  cheers,) 

I  will  now,  as  it  is  expected  I  should  do,  be  somewhat  more  specific 
and  particular.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  am  a  friend  and  advocate 
of  Free  Trade.  (^Cheers.)  On  this  subject  my  sentiments  have 
been  long  before  the  world,  and  I  have  nothing  to  recant  of  all  that  1 
have  said  or  written  upon  it.  I  took  some  humble  part  in  the  great 
struggle  for  the  extinction  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  am  prepared  to  apply 
the  principles  on  which  that  great  measure  was  enforced,  to  ail  sur¬ 
viving  and  kindred  abuses.  (^Cheers.)  I  am  in  my  heart  and  my 
understanding  a  determined  antagonist  to  what  is  called  “  Pro¬ 
tection.^’ 

Of  all  the  systems  of  monopoly  and  protection  to  which  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  has  given  its  sanction — ^from  the  hoary  monopoly  in  Leadenhall- 
street,  to  the  monopoly  of  Bible-printing — I  cannot  call  to  mind  one 
that  has  been  in  all  respects  consistent  with  the  rights  of  the  people, 
or  beneficial  to  their  interests.  All  monopolies,  whether  of  trade,  or 
commerce,  or  legislation,  or  political  power,  or  learning,  or  ecclesiastical 
authority,  appear  to  me  have  been  injuries  rather  than  blessings  to  the 
world.  (^Cheers.)  Some  of  these  may  for  a  time  have  been  sources  of 
benefit  to  those  who  enjoyed  them ;  but  the  continued  possession  of  a 
monopoly  is  eventually  injurious  to  those  w'ho  have  it,  and  to  those 
who  are  compelled  to  live  under  it.  (^Cheers.)  These  systems,  more 
especially  in  the  present  age  and  circumstances  of  the  world,  and  above 
all,  in  the  present  condition  and  necessities  of  our  own  empire,  are,  and 
must  be,  the  bane  of  improvement,  the  fruitful  parents  of  abuses — 
often  engines  of  oppression  and  plunder — narrowing  the  channels  of 
industry,  checking  the  march  of  invention,  stifling  the  motives  to 
enterprise,  and  robbing  industry  of  its  just  remuneration.  {Cheers.) 
A  monopoly  (tried  by  the  experience  of  all  ages)  raises  the  price, 
deteriorates  the  quality,  and  diminishes  the  quantity  of  every  thing  it 
touches  ;  it  is  old-fashioned,  and  bigoted,  and  proud,  and  prejudiced  ; 
it  refuses  to  learn  itself,  and  forbids  others  to  profit  by  their  learning. 
It  smites  with  sterility  the  fairest  lands  j  it  begets  and  nurtures  the 
worst  passions  j  it  has  no  corrective  principle  in  its  composition.  It 
is  a  reservoir  of  stagnant  water,  gendering  only  noxious  vapours. 
Often,  like  the  dog  in  the  manger,  it  will  neither  eat  itself,  nor  suffer 
others  to  eat.  It  renders  useless,  except  to  a  few,  the  rarest  and  most 
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abundant  facilities.  Its  growth  is  ever  backward.  It  is  the  worse  for 
age,  and  use,  and  experience.  Like  the  barren  fig-tree,  it  cumbereth 
the  ground,  and  is  only  fit  to  be  cut  down.  It  is  not  to  be  mended. 
It  spurns  advice — it  never  reads  the  signs  of  the  times — it  never 
voluntarily  relaxes  the  rigour  of  its  sway.  It  is  the  nurse  of  patron¬ 
age,  and  the  school  of  corruption.  Ignorance  befriends  it,  slavery 
attends  it,  freedom  abhors  it,  and  religion  condemns  it.  {Great 
cheering,) 

Such  being  my  view  of  monopoly,  I  am,  and  ever  must  be,  its  oppo¬ 
nent.  If  proof  of  what  I  have  stated  in  reprobation  of  monopoly  were 
demanded,  I  might  furnish  it  in  abundance,  by  references  to  the  history 
of  our  own  country  during  the  last  century  ;  but  the  effects  of  mono¬ 
poly,  and  of  the  protective  system  generally,  are  now  too  well  knowui 
and  admitted  to  render  either  argument  or  illustration  necessary. 
Still,  much  remains  to  be  done  ;  and  I  agree  with  Mr.  Cobden  in  his 
address  to  the  electors  of  Stockport,  that  in  order  to  preserve  what  we 
have  won,  the  friends  of  free  commercial  intercourse  have  the  strongest 
motives  for  sending  to  the  next  parliament  “  representatives  of  tried 
convictions,  w'ho  will  guard  with  firmness  the  great  measures  passed 
last  year  from  the  dangers  to  which  they  may  be  exposed  in  their  tran¬ 
sition  state and  I  w'ould  add,  to  give  extended  application  to  the 
principles  on  which  those  measures  were  founded — principles  which  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  demonstrate  are  still  violated,  by  systems 
existing  in  this  country,  and  in  many  of  our  most  important  depend¬ 
encies.  {Cheers.) 

The  question  of  free  trade  leads  me  naturally  to  the  subject  of 
INTERNATIONAL  PEACE,  with  which  it  is  closely  allied.  I  have  for 
some  years  embraced  every  opportunity  of  lifting  up  my  voice  against 
the  various  wars  in  which  we  have  been  engaged,  especially  in  the 
Eastern  portion  of  the  world.  {Hear^  hear.)  I  have  also,  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  endeavoured  to  disseminate  those  great  principles  and 
sublime  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  inculcate  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  among  men.  I  am  not  ignorant,  however,  of  the 
impracticability  of  bringing  men  indiscriminately  to  act  from  motives, 
which  are  felt  in  their  true  force  and  importance  only  by  persons  of 
the  most  high-toned  morality,  and  by  the  deeply  and  conscientiously 
religious — and  by  such,  among  them,  only  where  the  same  view  is 
taken  of  the  meaning  and  obligations  of  the  Christian  code.  I  look, 
therefore,  with  even  more  confidence  than  to  the  promulgation  of 
abstract  principles,  to  the  effect  of  commercial  intercourse,  for  the  pie- 
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vention  of  those  unfraternal  and  bloody  contests  in  which  European 
nations  have,  in  times  past,  been  wont  to  engage ;  convinced,  that  in 
proportion  as  you  multiply  the  forms  of  mutual  dependence  of  nation 
upon  nation — and  identify  the  interests  of  the  various  races  of  the 
earth,  you  will  interpose  effectual  obstacles  to  strife  and  human 
butchery.  In  the  mean  time  I  would  seek,  by  every  legitimate  means, 
to  keep  the  sword  within  its  scabbard,  and  would  give  my  vote  for 
peace,  and  for  the  settlement  of  all  international  disputes  by  an 
appeal  to  the  reason  and  justice  of  the  case,  and  the  sense  of  equity 
and  right  existing  among  the  civilized  communities  of  the  world. 
{Cheers.') 

While  armies  and  navies  are  upheld  by  this  nation,  I  would  endea¬ 
vour  to  save  the  soldier  and  the  sailor  from  the  unnecessary  and  cruel 
degradation  to  which  they  are  exposed,  by  the  continuance  of  laws  per¬ 
mitting  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment  ;  and  T  would  also  set 
my  face  against  the  wretched  and  revolting  systems  of  recruiting  and 
impressment,  by  which  our  country  has  been,  and  still  is,  disgraced. 
{Cheers.) 

I  have  paid  some  attention  to  the  state  of  society,  and  to  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  the  Government,  in  our  Colonies  and  foreign  depend¬ 
encies  ;  and  should  be  anxious  to  make  any  influence  which  a  seat  in 
the  Legislature  gave  me,  subservient  to  the  protection  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants — the  maintenance  of  the  rights 
and  just  interests  of  those  who  have  been  recently  delivered  from  a 
state  of  slavery — the  prevention  of  a  revival  of  the  slave-trade,  under 
the  specious  name  of  immigration,  and  the  development  of  the  vast 
resources  of  regions  capable  of  giving  and  receiving  boundless  bless¬ 
ings,  through  the  medium  of  their  connection  with  this  country. 
{Cheers.)  Ardently  attached  as  I  am  to  the  cause  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery  and  the  slave-trade  throughout  the  world,  I  should  labour  to 
promote  by  just  laws  the  development,  through  the  agency  of  free 
labour,  of  the  natural  powers  of  those  countries  over  which  our  sway 
extends — convinced,  that  the  most  certain,  simple,  and  unexception¬ 
able  method  of  bringing  to  an  end  the  horrid  systems  of  oppression 
which  prevail  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world  is,  a  fair  competition 
between  the  products  of  the  industry  of  free  and  remunerated  millions, 
and  the  products  of  the  coerced  and  unpaid  toil  of  those  who  have  been 
stolen,  and  are  yet  held  in  bondage.  {Cheers.) 

Let  me  now  come  a  little  nearer  home,  and  touch  upon  those  ques¬ 
tions  which  are  of  absorbing  interest  to  the  inhabitants  and  electors  of 
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this  borough,  and  to  their  fellow-countrymen  at  large.  And  here  again, 
let  me  say,  my  opinions  are  not  formed  for  this  occasion,  or  avowed  for 
any  mere  electioneering  purpose. 

To  promote  the  honest  and  independent  exercise  of  the  franchise,  I 
would  vote  for  the  Ballot.  {Loud  cheers,) 

To  increase  the  responsibility  of  representatives,  and  the  more  fre¬ 
quent  exercise  of  a  free  choice  on  the  part  of  their  constituents,  I  would 
vote  for  the  shortening  of  the  duration  of  Parliament.  {Cheers.) 

Recognising  an  equality  of  political  rights  amongst  those  who  are 
subject  to  the  same  laws,  and  contribute,  in  proportion,  equally  to  the 
national  revenue,  I  would  seek  the  enfranchisement  op  those 
WHO  ARE  at  present  UNENFRANCHISED;  and  while  I  laboured  earnestly 
and  heartily — with  them,  and  for  them — in  pursuit  of  this  (as  I  esteem 
it)  most  equitable  and  righteous  object,  I  would  regard  myself  as  as 
much  their  representative  and  servant,  as  if  I  had  been  returned  to  Par¬ 
liament  by  their  bond  fide  votes,  looking  upon  the  trust  reposed  in  me 
by  a  limited  number,  as  held,  constitutionally  and  morally,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  community.  {Loud  applause.)  I  should  have  no 
objection  to  see  the  abolition  of  the  property  qualification,  or  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  American  system  of  paying  Members  of  Parliament  for 
their  services  ;  but  I  look  upon  these  points  as  less  important  than 
those  I  have  already  named,  and  less  important  than  an  adjustment  of 
representation  according  to  the  numbers  of  the  population  in  the 
several  districts  of  the  kingdom.  {Cheers.)  I  need  scarcely  say  that, 
holding  these  views,  I  should  vote  for  the  immediate  and  entire 
REPEAL  OF  THE  RATE-PAYING  CLAUSES  OF  THE  ReFORM  BiLL,  which  I 
consider  unnecessary,  unjust,  and  injurious.  In  a  word,  I  would 
labour  to  remove  every  obstacle  to  the  free  and  upright  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise.  {Cheers.) 

For  years  I  have  earnestly  sympathized  with  every  eiFort  made  by 
the  Dissenters  of  this  kingdom  to  obtain  a  removal  of  the  imposts, 
disabilities,  and  restrictions  under  which  they  have  laboured,  and  most 
of  which  they  are  still  called  to  endure  ;  and  I  have  frequently  been 
tempted  to  blame  them  for  a  too-easy  relinquishment  of  their  power 
and  influence  into  the  hands  of  parties,  who  either  did  not  understand 
the  nature  of  their  principles,  or  insincerely  professed  a  willingness  to 
consider  their  just  demands.  {Hear^  hear.)  I  think  that  the  result  of 
a  tolerably  extensive  acquaintance  among  the  most  eminent  and 
thoughtful  of  the  Dissenters  of  this  country — a  patient  study  of  their 
history  and  principles — and  a  reverent  attempt  to  understand  the 
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scriptural  nature  of  a  Christian  Church,  and  the  divinely-appointed 
means  of  extending  the  knowledge  and  influence  of  religion — has  been 
to  bring  me  to  an  enlightened,  as  I  am  sure  the  process  has  brought 
me  to  a  firm  conviction  on  the  subject.  That  conviction  is  in  favour 
of  the  most  perfect  religious  equality — of  the  non-interference  of  the 
State  in  matters  of  faith  and  conscience — of  the  abolition  of  all  imposts 
for  the  support  of  a  sect — and  the  withholding  of  all  grants  and  endow¬ 
ments  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  whether  the  creed  set  up  and  sought 
to  be  promulgated  be  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic.  {Loud  cheers.) 
I  would  neither  seek  nor  accept  a  grant  for  my  own  sect,  nor  consent  to 
the  bestowment  of  one  upon  another.  {Renewed  applause.)  With  these 
views  I  would  dispense  with  a  State-paid  Clergy,  and  the  Establish¬ 
ment;  whether  it  be  the  Episcopal  Church  in  England,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Scotland,  or  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  Church  in 
Ireland.  I  would  separate  the  Church  from  the  State,  and  do  it  for 
the  good  of  both.  {Cheers.)  And  this,  not  because  I  love  the  religion 
of  the  New  Testament  less,  but  because  I  think  I,  practically,  love  it 
more  than  those  who  would  perpetuate  its  alliance  (as  they  think)  with 
temporal  power  and  patronage.  {Cheers.)  In  my  opinion  there  is,  and 
can  be,  no  real  and  essential  alliance  between  the  true  Church  (the 
members  of  which  are  all  those  w'ho  love  the  common  Head  in  sin¬ 
cerity,  and  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth)  and  the  State.  With 
my  present  views  of  the  nature,  the  government,  the  component  ele¬ 
ments,  and  the  ultimate  design  of  the  Christian  Church,  I  can  be  no 
consenting  party  to  the  continuance  of  the  connection  between  what  is 
called  Church  and  State  ;  but  earnestly  desire  a  separation,  that  so  the 
religion  of  the  Gospel  may  be  left  to  its  own  native,  divine,  and  omni¬ 
potent  energies.  {Long-continued  applause.)  As  a  member  of  civil 
society,  I  cannot  conceive  of  perfect  civil  freedom  apart  from  perfect 
religious  freedom.  I  cannot  think  of  them  as  separate  from  each 
other.  I  cannot  regard  that  man  as  enjoying  the  civil  rights  of  a 
citizen,  who  is  declared  ineligible  for  public  service  on  account  of  his 
nonconformity  to  the  tenets  and  prescriptions  of  a  particular  sect ; 
neither  can  I  regard  it  as  just  to  lay  an  impost  upon  any  man  for  the 
support  of  religious  forms  and  doctrines  to  which  he  cannot  conscien¬ 
tiously  subscribe.  It  is,  in  my  view,  at  once  an  outrage  on  his  con¬ 
science,  and  an  unlawful  exaction  of  his  substance.  {Great  cheering.) 

Entertaining  the  opinions  1  have  stated,  you  will  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  a  declaration  of  my  hostil'.ty  to  the  Government  scheme 
OE  EDUCATION.  {C/icers.)  For  the  love  I  bear  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
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tioii — consulting  only  iny  ardent  wishes  for  the  intellectual  and  moral 
culture  of  every  child  born  within  the  British  dominions — I  could 
almost  desire  that  my  convictions  were  different  from  what  they  are  on 
this  question ;  but  those  convictions  have  been  deliberately  arrived  at, 
and  I  may  neither  silence,  evade,  nor  conceal  them.  Could  the  benefit 
proposed  be  fully  realized  ;  and  were  the  voluntary  instrumentalities  of 
the  country  fewer  and  more  inefficient  than  they  are,  I  dare  not  consent 
to  pay  the  price  demanded  for  the  proffered  boon.  That  price  is,  the 
giving  up  of  the  constitutional  right  of  an  unimpeded  discussion  of  the 
question  upon  its  merits,  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  their 
own  house,  leaving  them  only  the  privilege  of  paying  the  money  re¬ 
quired  {hear),  and  the  placing  of  almost  unprecedented  power  and 
authority  (on  one  of  the  most  difficult,  delicate,  and  vital  questions)  in 
the  hands  of  an  irresponsible  body.  {Cheers.)  That  price  is,  the 
interference,  to  a  vast  extent,  of  the  State  Clergy  in  the  religious 
teaching  of  the  children  of  this  country,  and  a  consequent  increase  of 
the  power  and  patronage  of  a  body  of  men  whose  influence  is  already 
far  too  great,  and  requires  to  be  diminished.  That  price  is,  the  checking 
of  the  only  legitimate  means  of  accomplishing  the  object  sought  to  be 
obtained,  namely,  voluntary  effort,  and  the  infliction  of  serious  injury 
upon  schools  at  present  in  existence.  Whether,  therefore,  I  regard  the 
manner  in  which  this  scheme  has  been  brought  forward — the  unconsti¬ 
tutional  mode  in  which  it  has  been  thus  far  carried~the  violation, 
which  it  practically  embodies,  of  the  rights  of  conscience  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  religious  liberty — or  the  additional  strength  which  it  gives  to 
the  State  Church,  I  am  opposed  to  it ;  and  if  returned  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  would  not  only  vote  against  any  future  grant  of  the  public 
money,  but  would,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  endeavour  to  give  utter¬ 
ance  to  the  views  of  those  out  of  doors  who  have  conscientiously  resisted 
it.  {Loud  cheers.)  On  this  question,  I  think  I  understand  the  views 
of  the  Dissenters  of  England  ;  and  I  deeply  regretted  that  daring  the 
recent  debate,  there  were  so  few  men  in  the  House  of  Commons  able 
or  willing  to  become  the  exponents  and  vindicators  of  those  views.  I 
am  persuaded,  however,  that  only  time  is  wanted,  and  a  fearless  and 
persevering  advocacy  of  the  principles  on  which  the  opposition  to  the 
jwesent  scheme  is  based,  to  bring  the  majority  of  the  nation  to  adopt 
them. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  lay  before  you  an  explicit  statement  of 
my  sentiments  on  great  public  questions,  and  matters  of  national  and 
social  interest.  My  creed  is  soon  summed  up.  On  questions  relating 


to  industry,  manufactures,  and  buying  and  selling,  I  am  a  free¬ 
trader  ;  on  questions  relating  to  the  subject  of  religion  and  education, 
I  am  a  voluntary  ;  and  on  purely  political  questions,  T  am  a  radical. 
{Great  cheering.') 

It  is  now  for  you.  Gentlemen,  to  judge  how  far  these  sentiments  are 
in  accordance  with  your  own ;  and  how  far  they  are  such  as  you 
require  in  your  representative.  Should  they  be  found  to  be  generally 
in  unison  with  those  you  entertain,  there  is  still  the  question  whether 
I,  as  the  impersonation  of  those  principles,  am  tjie  person  you  ought 
to  select  as  your  representative.  Upon  this  point  I  am  as  anxious,  as 
I  have  no  doubt  you  are  determined,  that  you  should  exercise  the 
freest  and  most  deliberate  choice.  In  presenting  myself  before  you, 
I  can  make  no  seducing  promises,  nor  can  I  come  under  any  engage¬ 
ments,  but  those  of  most  honestly  discharging  my  duty,  and  carrying 
out,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  the  principles  which  I  have  declared.  I  am 
here  to  solicit  no  favour,  nor  can  I  undertake  to  confer  any.  I  do  not 
conceive  that  a  faithful  representative  contracts  any  obligations,  save 
such  as  are  mutual  and  reciprocal.  You  of  your  own  choice  select  him 
as  your  servant ;  and  if  he,  at  the  end  of  his  term,  is  able  to  say,  “  I 
have  done  my  duty,”  he  may  cry  quits  with  his  constituents. 
(^Cheers.) 

Of  myself,  personally,  it  is  always  irksome  and  embarrassing  to 
speak  ;  but  my  difficulty  is  diminished  by  the  thought  that  I  am  going 
to  utter  nothing  of  a  self-flattering  character.  In  origin,  in  station, 
and  in  influence,  I  am  a  most  humble  individual ;  but  I  am  willing  to 
apply  all  the  energies  I  possess,  and  to  use  the  small  modicum  of 
talents  with  which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  gift  me,  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  liberties,  the  rights,  and  the  happiness  of  my  fellow- 
creatures,  by  pursuing  the  great  objects  I  have  set  before  you.  (Cheers.) 
I  have  neither  rank,  connections,  pedigree,  nor  wealth  to  recommend  me 
to  your  notice.  I  cannot  promise  to  build  docks,  or  make  railroads,  or 
establish  manufactures  amongst  you.  As  I  shall  not  go  into  Parliament  as 
a  party  man,  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  Minister,  I  can  hold  out  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  obtaining  any  gifts  for  those  who  may  place  me  in  the  hall  of 
legislation.  If  you  choose  me,  therefore,  it  will  be  for  the  sake  of  my 
principles,  and  because  you  deem  me,  as  a  man,  not  unworthy  to  be 
the  advocate,  in  your  name,  of  those  principles.  Let  it  be  understood 
that  I  do  not  appear  before  you  as  the  representative  of  any  exclusive 
section  of  the  constituency  of  this  borough,  or  the  opponent  of  any 
particular  individual  now  in  parliament^  or  seeking  your  suffrages  to 
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get  there.  I  hope  every  gentleman  who  claims  your  notice  will  have 
as  fair  a  chance  as  myself  of  winning  his  w^ay  to  your  good  opinion, 
and  that  you  will  select  the  best  from  among  the  number,  be  they  few 
or  many.  I  come  amongst  you  at  the  invitation  of  a  very  large 
number  of  your  body,  and  because,  knowing  the  coincidence  of  our 
sentiments  on  many  vital  points,  I  wish  you  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
carrying  your  principles  out.  Should  your  choice  ultimately  fall  on 
me,  it  will  be  solely  in  consequence  of  your  conviction,  that  my  opinions 
more  closely  resemble  your  own  than  those  of  any  other  gentleman 
who  mav  offer  himself. 

Should  it  be  my  fate  to  embark  in  an  election  contest  in  this 
borough,  my  conduct  would,  1  trust,  be  distinguished  by  perfect  good 
temper,  by  the  sincerest  respect  for  those  who  differ  from  me,  and  by 
an  observance  of  all  the  laws  of  courtesy  and  generosity  towards  those 
who  might  enter  the  field  as  competitors  for  your  suffrages.  The 
battle  to  be  fought  is  one  of  principle  ;  and  in  such  a  struggle,  the 
weapons  of  our  warfare  should  not  be  carnal  :  argument  and  persuasion, 
and  an  appeal  to  the  reason  and  convictions  of  others,  are  the  only 
means  which  should  be  resorted  to  to  obtain  a  victory  in  such  a  cause. 
Whatever  may  become  of  me,  therefore,  let  me  conjure  you  to  act 
worthy  the  high  and  noble  position  you  have  assumed,  of  the  assertors 
of  great  principles  ;  and  let  not  the  contest  degenerate  into  one  of  a 
personal  character.  Whether  the  objects  which  are  dear  to  us  are 
speedily  obtained  or  not,  I  have  unfaltering  faith  in  their  ultimate 
attainment.  I  am  not  sanguine  enough  to  expect  that  they  will  all  be 
realized  during  my  life,  but  I  would  labour  to  pioneer  them  into  the 
presence  of  mankind  at  large ;  I  would  sow  the  good  seed  beside 
all  waters,  and  should  I  not  be  permitted  to  see  the  full  harvest  reaped, 
I  shall  die  in  the  firm  belief  that  posterity  will  bind  upon  my  grave  the 
ripe  sheaves  which  I  did  not  live  to  see  gathered  in. 

I  now  leave  you  to  decide  the  question,  whether  I  am,  in  your  judg¬ 
ment,  a  proper  candidate  for  the  representation  of  this  great  borough — 
the  largest  in  the  kingdom.  I  am  ready  to  answer  questions  on  any 
topics  I  may  have  overlooked  in  the  course  of  my  address,  and  to  give 
a  candid  reply  and  an  honest  reason  to  every  man  upon  whose  mind 
rests  a  single  doubt  regarding  my  opinions  or  principles.  I  shall 
experience  no  feelings  of  bitterness  or  disappointment  if  I  am  rejected 
by  your  vote  of  this  evening,  but  retire  with  the  most  friendly  senti¬ 
ments,  and  the  most  earnest  wish  that  you  may  find  a  more  fitting 
representative,  and  that  the  great  measures  to  which  I  am  sure  you  are 
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truly  and  consistently  attached,  may,  by  your  exertions,  conjointly 
with  those  of  your  countrymen  at  large,  be  soon  brought  to  a  successful 
issue.  (Mr.  Thompson’s  address  was  throughout  received  with  marked 
attention,  and  at  its  conclusion  there  was  a  loud  and  general  burst  of 
applause.) 

The  Chairman  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  address  to  which 
he  had  listened. 

Mr.  Offer  asked  if  Mr.  Thompson  had  any  objection  to  state  the 
nature  of  his  relationship  with  India. 

Mr.  Thompson  stated  that  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  afford  the 
utmost  satisfaction  on  that  point.  Since  1838  he  had  been  deeply 
interested  in  the  subject  of  the  condition  of  the  natives  of  India,  and 
the  good  government  of  the  vast  empire  which  England  had  obtained 
in  that  country.  He  afterwards  became  an  East  India  Proprietor, 
solely  that  he  might  lift  up  his  voice  on  behalf  of  a  hundred  millions  of 
his  fellow-subjects  who  w^ere  without  any  representation.  He  also  took 
part  in  the  debates  relating  to  the  deposed  and  injured  Raja  of  Sattara, 
though  utterly  unknown  at  the  time  to  that  prince.  In  1842  he  went 
to  India,  and  while  there  was  solicited,  by  the  Raja  of  Sattara  and  the 
Emperor  of  Delhi,  to  undertake,  on  their  behalf,  the  bringing  of  their 
claims  before  the  authorities  of  this  country,  and,  if  necessary, 
before  the  Parliament  and  the  people.  He  consented  to  do  so, 
and  felt  it  a  great  honour  to  be  favoured  with  the  confidence  of  two 
such  illustrious  personages.  That  confidence  he  still  enjoyed,  and 
should  seek  to  merit  its  continuance,  by  doing  all  in  his  power  to 
obtain  justice  for  them,  for  they  had  both  been  grievously  injured  by 
the  British-Indian  Government.  He  (Mr.  Thompson)  firmly  believed 
that  it  •would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives  of  India  generally,  that 
the  facts  in  relation  to  the  treatment  of  these  princes  should  be  exposed, 
as  they  would  show  the  spirit  which  animated  the  men  who  adminis¬ 
tered  the  affairs  of  our  Eastern  Empire  :  but  he  was  not  less  the 
friend  of  the  poorest  peasant  than  he  was  of  the  loftiest  prince  ;  and  it 
was  his  desire,  if  he  ever  gained  a  seat  in  the  legislature,  to  have  the 
means  of  vindicating  the  claims  of  the  millions  of  our  conquered  fellow- 
subjects.  But  he  should  seek  the  fitting  opportunity  for  this,  as  well 
as  for  every  other  effort,  and  would  never  lose  sight  of  the  duties  he 
owed  to  the  parties  he  immediately  represented.  He  would  confidently 
state  his  belief,  that  the  electors  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  would  be  the 
first  to  support  him  in  his  humble  eijdeavours  to  ameliorate  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Native  Indian  population,  who  were  not  only  entitled  to 
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justice,  but  had  the  means  of  becoming  contributors,  to  an  indefinite 
extent,  to  the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Offer  moved — 

“  That  this  meeting  has  beard  with  the  highest  satisfaction  the 
“  exposition  of  the  political  sentiments  now  given  by  Mr. 
“  George  Thompson.” 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Crellin,  and  carried  unani- 
mouslv. 

Mr.  Gamman,  in  a  very  forcible  speech,  moved — 

“  That  generally  concurring  in  the  principles  thus  announced,  this 
“  meeting  deems  Mr.  George  Thompson  to  be  a  fit  and  proper 
person  for  the  representation  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  in  Parlia- 
“  ment ;  and  hereby  invites  him  to  present  himself  as  a  candidate 
“  for  the  suffrages  of  the  Electors  of  this  Borough.” 

O  O 

Mr.  T.  H.  Fry  seconded  the  resolution,  which  w’^as  carried  iiem.  con. 
with  loud  applause. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  Mr.  Thompson  said,  he  could  be  no  party  to 
the  distribution  of  intoxicating  liquors  during  the  election.  He  would 
not  purchase  his  seat  by  the  demoralization  of  a  single  human  being. 

Mr.  Thompson  acknowledged  the  vote  now  passed,  and  expressed 
his  deep  sense  of  the  obligation  conferred  on  him.  He  had  received 
invitations  from  many  other  constituencies.  These  he  had  declined. 
He  now  accepted  this  invitation,  and  would  stand  for  the  Tow’er 
Hamlets. 

(This  decision  was  received  with  tremendous  cheers.) 

Mr.  F.  Clarke  moved,  and  Mr.  Allam  seconded,  the  following 
resolution  : — 

That  the  following  gentlemen  constitute  a  Committee  for  the  pur- 
“  pose  of  taking  immediate  steps /or  the  formation  of  a  Central 
“  Committee  for  conducting  the  business  connected  ivith  the 
Election  : — Messrs.  Samuel  jMorley,  T.  H.  Fry,  P.  Crellin, 
“  Charles  Reed,  J.  M.  Hare,  and  F.  Clarke.” 

Mr.  Hare  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  which  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Thompson,  and  the  meeting  dispersed. 


Tyler  &  Reed,  Printers,  Bolt-court,  London. 
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